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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert C. Scoggin, of the University of Missouri.] 



In the Revue Historique for September-October, 1915, Vol. CXX, No. i, 
Gustave Glotz gives a general survey of works dealing with Greece that have 
appeared during the years 1911-14. 



Professor C. W. E. Miller, of the Greek department of Johns Hopkias 
University, has been made assistant editor of the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, to which he has long rendered active service. 



The American Historical Review for January, 1916, contains a list of 
doctoral dissertations now in progress at the chief American colleges. Some 
twenty of these deal with Greek and Roman topics, and among them the 
classical student will find some with very interesting titles. 



Under the heading Indiculus Syntacticus and preceded by a very pleasant 
introduction, a welcome bibliography has been brought together by Professor 
Gildersleeve of what he has had to say about Greek Sjoitax in the pages of the 
American Journal of Philology, whose thirty-sixth volume is now completed. 
The index is to be found in Vol. XXXVI, No. 4. 



Dean H. C. Tolman, who holds the chair of Greek at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, is one of the collaborators of the "Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa" 
jubilee volume recently issued to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the School of Parsee Studies at the University of Bombay. Dean 
Tolman has also lately written a devotional book with the title Christi Imago. 



It has been proposed to suspend for the present some of the famous Oxford 
prizes, such as the Craven, the Hertford, and the Ireland scholarships, as 
competition is not so keen now, owing to the reduced number of students in 
residence there. The Ireland Scholarship has always been much sought after. 
In times past the youthful Gladstone was an unsuccessful candidate for it in 
competition with one Robert Scott, who later became a member of the well- 
known firm of Liddell and Scott. John Conington held both the Ireland and 
the Hertford prizes. 

To judge from their titles, and this is all that we have been privileged to 
see, several Hefte from the pen of Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorf , published 
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under the general heading of Reden aus der Kriegeszeit, are distinctly martial 
in theme. One Heft contains "Krieges Anfang" and "Die geschichtlichen 
Ursachen des Krieges"; another "Kriegeserinnenmgen" and "Militarismus 
und Wissenschaf t " and "Heroentum"; still another contains "Die Harmonic 
der Spharen" and "Kaisers Geburtstag" and "Bismarck." The distin- 
guished Berlin professor has likewise contributed an "Einleitungswort" to 
Friedrich Leo's Kriegeserinnenmgen an iSjo/'ji. These are all published by 
the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, of Berlin. 



In the Neue JahrbUcher fur das klassische AUertum, etc., Vol. XXXV, and 
Vol. XXXVI, No. I, there is printed a lecture by Professor Richard Heinze, 
originally delivered "beim Winckelmannsfest des Leipziger archaeologischen 
Seminars," and entitled "Von altgriechischen Kriegergrabern." He deals 
with the literary content of the epitaphs. In the same periodical, Vol. XXXV 
and Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, Professor Franz Studniczka discusses "Die griechische 
Kunst an Kriegergrabern." This, too, is a lecture, originally delivered in the 
aula of the University of Leipzig. Both these lectures were evidently inspired 
by the war. Patriotism is not confined to any one country, and it is reported 
that several scholars who were actively engaged on the great Latin Thesaurus 
have already lost their lives at the front. 

'O £,a.v'i ayyaXov AaK£8ai/;ioviois oTi T?j8e 
KCL/jLtOa TOLi Kilvtav prjixatn TcuOojxevoi. 



The second meeting of the Pan-American Scientific Congress was held at 
Washington last December. Of the many topics discussed not a few con- 
cerned educational matters. Among the many interesting subjects were such 
as the following: Uniform laws in the Pan-American countries for the protec- 
tion of antiquities; conservation of natural resources; how far elementary 
education should be supported by local taxation and how far by state taxation; 
whether vmiversities and colleges supported by public funds should be con- 
trolled by independent and autonomous powers or by the central state authori- 
ties; to what extent the interchange of students and professors among the 
American republics is desirable; international law. An address was delivered 
before the congress by Professor J. C. Egbert, of the Latin Department of 
Columbia University, whose subject was, "How to Secure Adequately Pre- 
pared Instructors for Colleges and Universities in Courses in Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce." 

Special interest in textual criticism has never been a marked characteristic 
of American classical scholarship. Professor Morgan's volume of Addresses 
and Essays contains examples of this side of his versatile powers. Hayley's 
Alcestis stands alone as an American edition of a classical author, mainly 
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critical. Professor Earle's scattered critical notes and papers were collected 
in a volume after his death; but little heed was paid to this volume by the 
reviewers, probably owing to the fact that there were few in this country capable 
of passing on the merits of such a book. Professor Merrill's interest in the 
text of Catullus is of course well known. Dean Harry, of the University of 
Cincinnati, has shown much ingenuity in this field and his work has won much 
approbation in Germany and England, especially his recent publication. The 
Greek Tragic Poets: Emendations, Discussions, and Critical Notes (1914). 
That he has also a full appreciation of the literary side of scholarship may be 
seen in his edition of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 



Some years ago Professor Brugmann remarked to me, half seriously, that 
the time would come when scholars would all have to repair to America for 
research, as Europe was gradually being drained of its books. He was of 
course referring in an exaggerated manner to the fact that so many private 
libraries of specialists were being brought en bloc to this country. In more 
recent years the University of Illinois has acquired the fine classical library 
of Johannes Vahlen, as well as that of Wilhelm Dittenberger, while the great 
library of the late Professor Franz Nikolaus Finck has been transferred to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. This last, brought together by Steinthal's successor 
at Berlin, is one of the largest private collections ever amassed dealing with 
comparative philology and linguistics. These books will be housed in the 
picturesque old Governor's Palace, facing the plaza, where Lew Wallace wrote 
much of his Ben Hur. Although Santa Fe is primarily a center of interest 
in American archaeology, yet henceforth it will possess a library that may 
attract students of general linguistics. I shall never forget a certain late 
afternoon of July last, when I arrived there. A band was playing in the plaza 
before a large gathering of citizens. I felt that I had suddenly been trans- 
ported to some European city; and my thoughts turned instinctively to a 
similar gathering that I had witnessed just one year before under the impres- 
sive towers of the cathedral at Rouen when all France was merry and gay and 
no war clouds had as yet appeared on the horizon. 

Meantime many rare and precious volumes are finding their way westward 
across the Atlantic to grace the shelves of a Pierpont Morgan, a Henry Hunt- 
ington, or a Henry Walters. Not a few find welcome in such places as the 
library of the Elizabethan Club of Yale. The unfortunate thing, as Professor 
Trent, of Columbia, has recently pointed out, is the fact "that the student and 
the collector often live within a stone's throw of each other without knowing 
each other's needs." Now the collector as a rule is "the most generous and 
hospitable of men." Professor Trent cites the case of one of his own students 
who would have been indefinitely deterred from visiting Europe for the pur- 
pose of carrying on investigation in a certain field that interested him. The 
large special collections of a certain collector were placed at his disposal with 
the result that this student's work was brought to early completion. 



